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ABSTRACT * ' 

^ The purpose of this proposed study is t^o- define and 
describe what School ±3^ to examine the events that oceiir within 
schools fnd the meaning these events have for those in the schbbi and 
its community / It will be composed of the following substudiesj (1) 
curriculum^ (2) global education.^ t3) art^ (4) affective^ (5) social 
systep of the school staffs (6) social system of the classroom^ and 
(7) school*community relations* The general purpose of the curriculum 
substudy is to determine what ^curriculum** is from a variety of 
perspectives within the sample of schools. The global education ^ 
substudy will be conducted to see what Is being done in the natibn's 
schools to develop a gldbal 'perspective. The art substudy will 
attempt to identify existing methods and content of instruction in ' 
the arts f and to compare and contrast these with exemplary programs. 
The affective substudy was created to gather and analyze data which 
could provide insights into what is actually happening to children 
affectively in schools. The purpose of the social system ot the 
school staff substudy is to look at^the scfiool as a place' where 
adults interact with one another to produce the school setting^'' while 
the sut)study on the , social system of the classroom will investigate 
the relationship of teacher leadership to pupil productivity^ moral^^ 
and compliance* Finally, the school-cohmunity relations substudy will 
attempt to Characterize the nature of the relationship that exists 
be-^ween the school and its community. (RC) • 
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A STUDY OF ^CilOOLIKG IN- TJIH UNITED STATES 

THK PROHLHM AND ITS SJGfJIFICAKCE - •. *• ' 

'Criticism ordemcTilary ami secondary schools of lljc United States usually 
has addres.sed itself to certain assimicd deficiencies in tcacliing basic learnings. ^ 

But recent criticism lias included a relatively new element. It is tliai the schools 

It/ 

simply are not effective institutions: not effective enough to compensate for learn- 
ing disadvantages in many homes, not effective enough to hold substantial segments 
of the pupil population until graduation from high school, and not effective enough 
to contribute significantly, to correcting certain inequftles in the larger society. 
Some have even given up on the schools, recommending that society bo deschooled. 
This is a drastic recommendation which we believe to be, tt best, premature. 

It is our contention that we know relatively little about how the school 

♦ 

actually functions and that until we do, we lack both an essential element in 
describing with accuracy the schoors shortcomings and a precise order of business 
for rectifying its deficiencies. In short, it is not sufficient to pronounce the patient 
ill. We must diagnose and descrilx* the specific ailments and proceed with alterna- 
tive programs of rehabilitation. To date, we have studier;--many of them inconclu- 
sive and controversial- -into tlie effects of schools. Tlioy liave focused on the 
students or graduates, drawing inferences alx>ut the functioning of the schools from 



ohstTvaiioiis of the products* Such siiuUc-s ore ncccssax^y but not sufficient. Coji- 
cent ration on outcomes may tell us iliat the horse ran a slow race, but if tJie 
examiners have not looked at the horse* they can not ftive us the vital information 
as to whcllKT thfif horse was slow out of the starting n^tc, was inadequately rested 
from a previous race, was Ixidly jostled rounding a curve, or carried too heavy 
a weight. The data needed for these essential additional observations and subse- 
fliK-m dia^nosc/s and prog!io.»;c-.s arf'mls.sing. Dut sure, on ihc basijj of such 
limited ijiforniaiion, \vc do not .sh90t tlie liorsc] 

We propoiic to make tlK- school pur unit of study- -tlui is, to look «t scliool 
«s natural phenomena lunct inning in various ways. Wlwt is taught? How many 
hours are devoted to wliat kinds of activitlcl? How ore learning and teaching con- 
ducted Iwur after hour? Wliat arc the reward systems? What values are imbedded 
in the culture of the school? How do these intersect with the interests of the 
students? How docs the scliool I'elate to its community setting and how does llic 
community relate to the school? Hundreds of such questions are Ixriiig formulated 
for examination. 

At this point, one might ask wlu-ther wc do not, Indeed, already have 
answers to such questions. The answer, clearly, is that wc do not. In fact, tin- 
pnucity of our knowledge alxiut tJie conduct of schooling is such that Sflberman's 
overview of sclujol!: rcjwrted in Crisi;; in iJic CInssrnoui was widely acclaimed as 

providing Iwsic data when, in actuality, it Is little more llian a collection of jour- 

1 ' 2 ' 

nalistic itnpressi<nis. Writers such as Schwab on th." eurricuhmi, Sarason on 

^Charles H. Silberman, Crisis in the Cla ssroom. New York: Random 
House, 1970, 

^Joseph J. Schwab, in^ljlijyijtlMLLA CiirrieiQum. Washing- 

ton, D.C. ; National Tducnt ion Association, iyo9. 



llic sclwol'fi cuUiirc.2 And UronfonbmincT on early scIiooUur have iwinudout 

our lack of knowlcdj'.c about \\|iai iiovs on in schools or how schools actually 

function. Simply to provide the niifssinR knowk-dae on a comprehensive scale 

would lie, in itself, a contrilxjiion jusiifyinn iIk- proivised study. Without such 

knovvlediie, proposals to nnprove schooling rest on an exce^^dinf.ly sliiiky base. 

The effect ivtrness of am lupl;; to vcforni schools ( an i)e increased through efforts 

•i 

to map tlif terrain ns ji now cxfsis. 

Nniurally, dtstribiug the school means, in larjje measure, ^tU'Scribinj; 
the people in it. We are very much interested in what they nje doing, how teach- 
ers and students react to each other, how they feel about their activities and 
relationships, and l)Ow Iniportant and meaningful they sec the school tojbe in 
their lives. And, of course, we arc interested in how the students arc performing, 
using a number of indices. 

STUDYING THE "SCHOOL" 

' As mentioned previously, our focus in this study will be the school as a_ „ 
whole and not merely the achievement of its students, the preparation of the - 
teachers or their teaching methods, or the sclwol organization, though all these 
components will be facets of the whole study. We want tor try to define and describe 
^whal the world of the school is and examine the events tlwt go on inside its walls 
and the meanini'^Hic-sc events have for those who inhabit the school ami the com- 

V It 

munity it servers. 

•'^Seymour H. n;iras(ni, Tlje Ciilmrc^ 
Chan f.e. Itosion; Allyn and H.icon, 1971. 

^Oric nronfeniiremier, Two WorUb: of Childlioml.' New York: Jlu.'Jsell 
Sogc Fouiuluiun, 1970. ^ 



Wc have several reasons for focusing our study on llic school a whole. 
In Ihc firiit plncc, it is our Ix-lief that the single school is tlic most viable and 
^ effective unit for educational cliangc. However, in order to promote clunge in 
lhe\ingle scIkioI, we need to know much more tlian we do alwul what is actually 
fiOinnoiV^'ithin the school walls, hi the second phice, most studies which have 
resulted in^X<? conclusion lliat s( hools,do not make a difference arc based on the 
Assumption tluit Schools are different from each other- "that differences in re- 
sources", teacher prep.irai ion, or physical environment result in differences 
between tlK- schools tl)emselves.. We do not really know that this is a fact. Wc 
certainly cannot assume that studying pupil effects by measuring achievement is 
tlie most accurate gauge of bet wVen- school difference's, air in-depth study of - 
many different schools with differing pupil populations and resources should pro- 
vide further information here. A third reason is simply that we are pouring bil- 
Honc of dollafs directly into schools (for example, Title I ESIvA sclwols). Wc 
liavc very little evidence as to where and how tliis money can be most effectively 
used. 

It is obviously impossible to walk into a building and simply study the 
"srlKiol. " Therefore, in our conceptualization we have broken the .school into 
four components which wiil Ik- examined and observed at the same time and inter- 
related. The four components arc: the curriculum and inelhodn of inr.trut tiou, 
the affertivi- environment of the school and classrooms, llic social sy.siem of the 
jschool, and ih'- relaiionidiips between the school and its community. 



TJie CiuTidikiMi .Sul^siiidy 

Most previwiL: efforts lo .slmly the curj lculuni in schools have Ix'on based 
upon analyses of slate or local curriculum guides or llie icxllwoks in use in the 
school.* Wc feel that such sources offer a restricted (and often inaccurate) picture 

» 

of wlial is being'offercd lo and learned by the students. AYe have com eptuallztd 
tliai ^i^•e levels of curriculum exist. The ideal curriculuul is |)ased qxin the best 
and laiesi thinJ.ing of sulijV cl-maller and curriculum specialists. The formal 
curriculum is composed .of the exiK'ctations wliich society and the school as. an 
institution hold for cach.studeni. The perceived curriculum is what the classroom 
teacher iK-lieves hv'^ offering to llie students. The oi)crational is wliat is imple- 
mented In the classroom, and the experiential is \vhat the student actually experi- 
ences and what he takes away with him. We hypothesize that there is very little 
correspondence between those levels of curriculum; in other words what the 
student actually "learns" on the experiential level may have no relationship at all 

r ■ 

to wliat the district curriculum guides on the formal level say he should be learning. 
Our findings in this area may again }x>int out .the weaknesses of studying schools 
only in terms of the achievement of students measured by standard! /.ed tests. 

An attempt will be- made to study curricula in nil major subject areas. 
Work has already begun in defining the parnnu ters of ^sucll stucUcs in the arts and 
internal ionnl c-ducation. Similar work will be done for mathematics, reading, 
science, and, if resources jK-rmit, other areas sucli as physical education. At the* 
end of our study wc hope to liave a far belter understanding of wlial is actually being 
done by the !5chnnls in each of ihe.so realms. 



The Affective Snl);n»(ly 

Almost everyone will anrcQ that students take away frnnlhe school fa» 
more tlian just the three Rs. What happens to them within tlie scliool in many ways 
will contribute to tlieir feelings alwut themselves, their attitudes toward learning, 
and iheir tolerance toward others. Much of this is not "taught" consciously by the 
school or icaclic r hut is absorlied by the child from what we arc callinfr the."affcc" 
tive envirojnncnt. " The affective sul)Study is concerned with what is happening to 
l])C feelings of children and teachers as they pass through the school experience. 
This includes not only observing the interactions and events within a classroom 
«nd in the hallways and other areas of tlic school but also Involves surveying the 
human support system of the school such as health, guidance, and counseling 
services. We :|j^el that tlie affective substudy will contribute to our understanding 
of tlic school and its effectiveness because it will give further information about 
what schools are doing in the realm of promoting self-understanding, motivation. 
tw\-ard life-long learning, and attitudes which will contribute to the betterment of 
society. 

TUv Scnial Svsicmr^ Siibslndv 

In addition loibring a learning and affective envlranmeiit for student;;, the 
6chof>l can also Ix- viewed as a work environment for adults. Therefore, the socia 
systems suljsiudy is concerned with tlit- school's adult residents--the staff. We fe 
tluit study of the conditions of adult life in the school is iuipuruiuf for tv/o reason.';: 
first, thcr.e conditions may be .significant iuKTveninj; variables in determining 



student oulcomes; scroiul, Ihc quality of ilu- staff's work life is itself of concern 
in a luniianist approach to schooling and'life in general. This substudy will focus 
its attention upon the interactions of teachers, their formal and informal commu- 
nication networks, their decision-making and implementation processes, and 
their attitudes toward their environment. 

llieSch o ol'Cloni niunity Suhstntjv . 

Kveryonu is aware that manyHleci:;ions taken within the school about sub- 
ject matter to be taught, orgaiiiz-ational innovations, or teaching methods have 
their Iwsis not in pedagogy or research but in the attitudes of the ixirents and 
connnunity. Battles over sex education, teaching communism, or abolishing grades 
arc disturljingly familiar. However, we have very little knowledge alx»ul whei'c 
people in the community get their information.about wlwt goes on in the school, 
what factors influence their attitudes, which segments of the population liavc influence 
on decisions, and ways in which schools c^ mobilize community supiiort for their 
programs. Therefore, a fourth focus of our study will be the school's relations with 
Its community. The study will view tflt- sclwol as a total social entity within a 
community-cultural context. It is our hope tlwt liy provitUng Information abourt the 
various processes that interlink the school and its coummniiy, we can contribute to 
the fornTulation of strategies to hefp schools involve their connnuuilies in llieir 
attempts to innovate and improve. 

AH four of tlic- siibNliulics ili-scrilH-d ulunv ;trc iliM u;;:u*il iiuire fnlly in 
r.irl II of this dncuuK lit and prfi;»rf:,s ffi dale if; di iailrd. t 



FROM KKOWLEDGlf 01- SC1I00I,S TO IMrKOVllMl.NT 01- r.CllQDLS 

Wc do not intc-ad lo provide- only dcscriirtivt- kncnvlcdj-.f, slKnificaiit and 
difficult ilwur.h ihis step will be. Wc art- inU-reMfd ih tlit- additional problems 
of rcvt-alin.'. possible relaiionshipr; anions inicTanin}; variables, diagnosinK 
shoriconiiuKs and. ullimately. projeriiuf. sH'atci;ies for iniprovcmeui. Therefore, 
our project is dt-rir.ned as a iK>licy study with the foUowiui; steps: 

^U!l^:Xll±ii!£i^:!rXii '»^ rccon.lriry schools in lhcJjmlr^iailLl2i' Piel.niinary 
estimates supge.si a sample of seventy-two school;:, carefully selected for types of 
state ftovernance, neographic locaiion. size, dcnmi^raphie considerations, and the 
like. While we intend always to focus on i1k> school as a whole, wc have broken 

« 

the study into intt-rrclated substudies to assure viewing it from several different 
perspectives and to stress inter- and intra -depemlence of major comixincnis. 
Throufihout, an attempt will be made to identify and assess the imijact of external 
Influences on the school's program and operati<jn. 

Cnnceptuany, the stu«ly is viewed as ayinifu d wlx.le. Wc must look al 
pit ces. of ronr-c, in r.'tlK-r.ng dat.v and in r.ci king to comprehend what tlu y mean. 
Hut wr will se. 1 touMantly to luoJ at iIk- wlude m trying, to nnderr.tanil tin- pieres 
and the pit ces in the contest of the v holr. 

It is cstimnK d ilut ;uU . laalr .1 •finUion of l!n>. pha-U" of the projivt ami 
collection of d:n:, wdl ic qu.ie a mmnnnm of tla .v yc-ars. Tins .'.trp wdl provide 
data fu. ollu r strjis m xW sfndy and . onld re.- .dt ilU^i h .% of Nm.dl bo-' lenj U. 
rcpcuis. 
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2. Develop alternative exemplar modclB.for eacliof thcvsuhstudlcs^ * 
In ordcr^to provide directidais for change, it is cj5sential that we" do more tlian jtist 
. dbscrifae what *a sample of schools are like at one moment in tiii;^e» We must also 
m^e sortiie judgniehts as to the adequacy bf their curricula, tl^e effectiveness of 
their poli<jies^ and the kinds of attitudes and outlooks which tlicy foster. We need 
some standard of Qomparison by which to judge the practices we observe and make 
some statements aboat where they are adequate afid where they fall short, 

' , '. - ' ■ ; ' ■ 

' ■- ' ■ ' / ' , . 

experts to fpport on exemplar practices in each of the facets of our study. Although 
there may te much disagreement over what is desirable at the cutting ed^e of theory 
ajid research in a field, in back of this edge thef e is an area- of funded knowledge- 
about which disagreement is minimaL We feel tliat a panel of expert9i.qan identify 

■ V-^f-. . ■ ■ ^ - ■ ' . " - .7 

programs and practices bi mathematics, for example, which incorporate the best 
thinking now available of mathematicians, curriculum specialists ,r'psychologi$ts, 

' ' .'• . ■""/ . ■ ' ■ ' t ■ ■ ' " 

and learning theorists. We would then be able to compare the mathematics curricula 
which we observe in the school^ with these exemplar practices and point out where 
improvement is needed* 

These exemplar models will serve an additional purpose. We intend to 
publish the reports bf the experts in a series of books which will provide teachers, 
administrators, and policy makers with information about promising programs and 
practices already in existence and in operation. . r 

It is our present estimate that Step 2, to be conducted simultaneously with 
Step 1, will require approximately 18 to 24 montlis. We plan to issue, under the 



autliorshlp of thos.c eommissibned, a sbrlcs of roimis-on ej^cmplar practice in 
each realm of ^scliooMng studied and to release this in book form within two years 
of conmiissionmg tliem. t4iese will.be very mucli like sonje of the reports on. > 
higher education now being released by the Carnegie Conimissloh oja Higher 
Education* - * 

Steps 3, 4, 5, and 6 outlined on subsequent pages are. essentially .those of 
anafysis of strengths and weaknesses > identification pf entry points and strategics 
for improvement, and formulation of recommendations for various individCials 
and groups. It is estimated that, taken together, they will require an additional 
time span of 36 months, making a total of 72 for the entire study. 

3. Analyze the gaps betAveen the results of Steps 1 and -2 . The purpose 
of this step is not simply to document the fact that formidable gaps between • 
present practices and recommended alternatives* exist in alj areaij of schooling 
studied. Rather, it is to.fiaid out as much as possible about the nature of these gaps 
Are the discrepancies more in the failux'e of tlie school'to involve the students In 
meaningful daily living than in the scientific validity of the curriculum? What varia- 
tions in this kind of discrepancy occur at successive levels of schooling? In our 
analyses, we will be interasted in relatively small as well as major discrepancies, 
for we need information about where schools are responsive and amenable tO change 
as well as resistant Both kinds of information arc exceedingly important to effec- 
tive intervention for improvement, since we are interested in identifying areas of 
strength as well- as weakness* ' • , - 



4. Idcniify and'ovalcihtc the? potentialities- of' various ontry i>oint.s foi" : 
effecting 'improvement. , J-his step involves Ihe appraiaal not only of grcaCest need 
but also of the probuhlci cost -in terms of dollars .and time and the chances for 
success. It is not our intent attach specific dollar amounts to possible interven- 
tions hut, rather^, to suggest the varying. magnitudes of wliat emerges as a kind of- 
agenda for school improvement. It is" our intent, liowcver, to provide policy 
mc-\kcrs with some criteria pertaijiing to urgency, cost, and difficulty to provide 
some guicknco in selecting from.those agenda items. 

5. Suggest subsunce and strategies for major items on this agenda ^ 
Step 4 concentrates mainly on the "where" of intervention; this step seeks to pro- 
vide as much as possible of tlie ''what'* and "how. '\ In regard to the ''what, " we 
will draw heavily from the reports commissioned in 3tep 2. In regard to the "howV 

We will depend heavily on our own extensive studies into the problems, restraints, 
and strategies of school cliange, being published by McGraw-Hill in a series of 
books. In addition, we will draw from any other appropriate sources in proposing 
desired directions and goals for the schools and^ltemative ways to pursue their 

attainments. « . 

• 6. Formulate rccomlnondations for all appropriate levels and types of 
policy makers and deci<tion tnakcrs concer ned wi th tiie schools> What goes on in 
schools is only partly a consequence of what is done by those in them. Therefore, 
improvement lies only partly within the scope and authority of individual teachers 
and principals. - Consequently, we will set forth a seri(!S of rccommcndal ions directed 
to groups outside the schools such as state legislatures, school boards, and private 
funding agcjicies as well as to administrators and teachers. 



Tlie complciion ot Step 6 sliould coincide app.rbximaicly witli t,he completion 

of IxK^-leng^h reports i» all major cat egbirics suidicd. ' , 

• . • • ■ ■■ ^ * • . ■ . ■■- ' ■ 

• PROCEDUfCliS AND PROpUCT^ , \ 

Planning along ilu-ec fronts alircady is under way. First, a small staff of 
persons v«iriou55ly prciparc?d in curriculum, school organization, sociology > school-; 
communitx relations and other appropriate divisions-of education and the behavioral 
sciences is conceptuali2i)ig the study. An initial breakdown of categories has been , 
formulated, - Tills group is meeting regularly to refine these in order to selpct the 
most Significant components for in-depth studies. This analysis also will produce 
' the guidelines for Step 2 of the policy study described in tlie preceding section. 
Although the bulk of this work will be compjeted by May, 1974, it will cdntinue into 
line early pliaseof data collection sclieduled for tlie second year of llie study. 

Second, a year-long seminar focused on the nature of schooling, observa- 
tion of ficliools, and evaluation of scliools as llic unit of study is being conducted 
by the above .staff, augmented by an array of appropriate specialists* This const I-" 
tutes the core program for a group of Plu D. candidates In the Graduate School of 
Education at UCLA specializing in the study of schooling. Througliout the year, this 
group will be trained in observational procedures, survey research teclmiqucn, and 
the like and will swk out and use in an exploratory w.1y available instruments 
suited to our purjioses. Students will join staff members in several task ftaccs 
corresponding to llic subsiudies identified previously. 

^ Tliinl, projjress toward specification of criteria !ot selection of schools 
is underway. In ivrtdltlon lo the usual ones of si'/.e, heterogeneity or homogeneity 



of pupil populaiion; urban or sul^urban" location, am! the like, wc are Inlerostcd 
in distribiiticm among suites, particularly with respect to varying patterns of 
stale governance of education. We will sajjhple in the 12 stales selected by 
Professor Roald Campbell for his study ofW<Jgovernance of education* and hope 
to be able to apply some of the data he lias collected to our study. To providp an 
adequately diversifit'd sample, a miniiri\im of 50 scliools will be required, with a 
minimum of 10 of these being secondary^ While 'selection' of the sample will Ix' 
a difficult task, we anticipate closure on this step before May 31, 1974. 

Primarily for reasons of economy, California will serve as the trial stqte 
for training p<:rsonncl and trying out instrumenis and procedures. Fortunately, 
the Greater Los Angeles area provides a wide range of types of schools. 

\ ls anticipated, then, '"tliat concept uali/Jat ion of the study, training of 
observers, selection of schools, and selection a«d preparation of instruments will 
be completed during the first 19 months of the study or by the end of May, 1975. 
Wc hope to gather most of the final data during fall of 1975 and spring^ftf 1976. 
Our schedule calls for completion of data'collectiou by March 31, 1976. 

/Turning to another major pliase of the study, it is anticipated that analyses 
of excm\ar concUlions and practices desrrilx.-d as Step 2 of this ixilicy study \yill be 
commissioned lieiween January 1, 1973 and Octolx-r 1, 1974 for romplci ion within , 
12 months fioM the dale of agreement. Conscquontly, these will come to Ihe 
central siaff over a ninc-monih period from January J , lhrouj.;h September 30, 1975. 



♦California, Michigan, Onio, Wi.sionsiu, New Y(jrk, Mar.sachiincH;:, 
Tennessee, Crori'.ia, l-luruia, Tcnun, iW bra.ska, Colorado. 



They wjll be scnl pul lo oUier Qxpcrts foj; review, ediicd in-housc,. and jHiblisllcd / 

* r 

■ ' ■ 

Within 12 months of the due date** It is anticiiwlc'cl that a series of boolcs summari- 
' zing research and exemplar condiiionfj and practices In various facets of schdoTing 
will come from the- pr^ss between Jaiiuary 1 and September 30, 1976.. There 
could be as miny ias 14 volumes in the series, depending on the sip:e of the budget 

available for this part of the project. / . ' I *^ 

- ^ ' ' ' . ^ . ■ . '* 

Just as soon as first drafts of all, the above are available, steps 3, 4, 5, 

*■ , . . ' ' 

and 6 of the study will move forward. These steps lead logically to reporl^J^on 

each major phase. of schooling being studied. In order Co iJisure adequate provi- 

sion for slippage both in collection of data on the condition of tlTc schools and 

preparation of reports on exemplar practices, tho.proposal allows a period of 18 

tdditional months for all ntcessary analyses and preparation of final reports, 

bringing tlx? study to conclusion by August 31, 1978. 



t 



w ■ 
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PART 11; IN-DEPTH REPORTS 



ERIC 



CURRICULUM SUBSTUDY 
.• ' . ♦ 

INTRODUCTION 

That students attend schools in order to learn things might be a , 
generally agreed upon function of schools. Wliat they leam--and what they 

o 

are expected to learn (the two miglit be con8i<l<>rably different)- -is usually 
labeled by educators as the curriculum. Thus, curriculum is included as a 
stubstudy In the Study of Scljooling. The general purpose of the curriculum 
substudy is to determine what "curriculum" is from a variety of perspectives 
within our sample of schools. ' 

The more si^cific purpose of the study lias changed slightly from 
the original focus as a resOH of having two nationally -known curriculum and 
instruction experts as consultants over the summer: Bruce Joyce and Louise 
lyier.' Our .primary purpose is no longer exclusively to validate the model 
of curriculum which wc have constructed to direct our data collection. 
Although tills rcmninr. one purpose, nnolhcr purpose has also emerged: to 
describe as comprehensively ns possible "the curriculum" from a variety 
of pcmixjctivcs, Tliis shift in purpose will allow its to ask questions and 
collect datn at very specific points in tlie model rather tlian tracking one 
question throiijjh all tlic perspectives on the rurriciilmn provided for in the 
model. I'or cxamplv, wo may now ask questions regarding how the principal 



views tbe pcrceJved and operational curriculum, wliat the teacher's view 
of the formal- curriculum is, "or what the teacher sees the student learning 

from tlie curriculum. Stfch questions .could not have been arsjced if we had 

■) . 

^ ** ' ■ 

conti^ued toamve Gnly the validaUon of the model as our owr-riding puri)Ose 
of the «fu(iy. , ' ^ ' i 

CONCKn-UAUZ^TlON , • 

* -Hie curriculum study is based on a five-stage model. Each of the 
iive stages is derived by using a different data source for.cjoamining "the 
curriculum. " The ideal curriculum is based upon the best and latest thinking 
of sObject matter and curriculum specialists without great concern over 
limited lusources. It Is a model of curriculum toward which schools might 
aspire. Ilie formal curriculum is composed of the expectations which 
society and the school as an institution hold for students. The formal curric- 
ulum has a number of data sources: legislative decrees; expectations of 
parents, principals^and supervisors; district and local school guides; state- 
ments of educational philosophy; and courses of study. For all of these data 
sources to bc-comc a formal curriculum, consideration must have been given 
to the coinmoni«laces of curriculum, as set down by Ralph Tyler in his four 
basic questions about ciirriculiun planning. Persons other than the clas-.sroom 
teacher are the decision makers for the formal curriculum. The classroom 
teacher niiglit Ix; consnltid and uiili/fd as a data .source, however. 

i 

* » 

# > f 
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The perceived curriculum Is what the classroom teacher t>elioves 
he is offering the students. Decisions about the perceived curriculum are 
piade by the classroom Jcac her and other curri^tilar sources arc screened 
through the teacher's set of values, competencies and expeaancies for his 
student?. Hie data source for this perspective on curriculum is the teacher. 

* There is often a gap i>etwcen wliat the teacher says he is offering his 
students and what actually is implemented in the classroom. Tliis gap leads 
to another view of curriculum— the operational curriculum. The opera- 
tional curriculum consists of what actually goes on in the classrooni--thc 
kinds of questions asked, the texts read, the discussions held, the eS^pecta- 
' tions communicated both implicitly and explicitly, etc. Tliis curriculum 

must be documented by a professionally trained observer in the classroom. 

y 

The experiential curriculum is derived from wliat the student 
actually experiences In the classroom* There are two facets of this curric- 
ulum: what the student perceives as the curriculum being offered to him 
and what he actually learns as a result of being in the classroom. TIk: 
data source for the experiential curriculum is the stucient himself* 

Each of the five curricula utilizes diffcrei.i data sources and yields 

I* 

* ■ *' , * 

a different picture of tin- curriculum. The curriculum study hypothesizes 

# 

that each of Uk' curricnln exists ns a distinct entiiy and that considerable 
variability may exist among them in any school. 

A grid to guide Ww daia collection has been developed ;iik1 revised. 
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Tlie revised grid lists the dimcrislons which will he used in data collection 
procedures in order of priorities. Some prior dimensions were eliminated 
either because of difficulties in 0[x:ratlonalizing them or because of low, 
priorities given to them by those involved in the study. The revised grid 
now takes the following form: ' 



ConCerH 
MmcrUfs 

GoaU 9ud 
Objective* 

Orj|«iil>inn 
Ctmrrs 

Space* 

of I ivrnht); 




2: 



/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



A(tltu<k< 



AuirwHimy Kattoiutc 



It is antici^iuled that data will be collected by content analyin'n of 
documents, interviews, questionnaires or observations for each of the cells 

s 

in the grid; 



PROGllHSS TO DATE 

Somp prepilot testing of selected sections of the grid occurred in 
several elementary schools during the spring semester. Questionnaires 
were tried out as well as a few interview items in two subject areas. Obser- 
vations also were recorded and compared. As a result of this prcpilot work, 
the grid was revised as described in the preceding section. 

Tlie purposes of the study liave been reformulated and, as a result, 
our general curricular concerns for the substudy have broadened. 

During the summer months an intensive literature search was bcgim 
on the variables considered to be most crucial to the study. For example, . 
reix)rted research on diffei'ing perspectives on curriculum being 
summarized as is research on the use of interviews and questionnaires with 
young children. ' • * ^ 

Work has also continued on the generation of ijitervicw and question- 
naire items for selected cells of the grid. 

Formulation of the major questioas to be answered by the curriculum 
substudy at the concluKion of the total study has continued. 

PLANS FOR THE NEX']' SIX MONTHS 

■ ; ■ \ 

The broad qne;;tionn wliich the substudy will expect to ansv;er at the 
conclusion of the study will continue to he revised and clarifieil. These 
broad quiT.lionn will be furtlu-r rcdund to more sjic-cific questions whicli^ 



will direct our data collcclion. -Considerable attention will lie given as to 
how these questions relate to and support llie other substudles. 

Specific items for interviews and questionnaires will be a major 
priority over the next few months so that workable Instruments will be 
ready for the pilot test In Spring, 1975. This will requirc try-Outs in . 
schools as well as much rewriting. 

Reviews of the literature pertinent to th'e study will he ongoing, but 
the emphasis given to this will be changed as priorities change. Some work 
Will continue to be done, but this may taper off as the work on instrumenta- 
tion increases^ 

Mnch timp and effort will be devoted to a consideratfon of how the 
various substudies^overlap axid how the observations, intervlcv/c .and ques- 
tionnaires will meet the needs of all the subsludies as efficiently and effec- 
tively as possible. 

LONG RANGE PLANS ^ 

Attention will be given to the sampling procedures to be utilized in 
llic sub3tu«1y ^'itm decisions must bc*mode regarding', v/liat grade levels and 
what subject areas will be studied and what sauij)ling will Ix? done within each 
of tlK-'Se categories. • 

The inlcgrntlun of the vurlonfj .sfffxstudies- into a nu cfiilngful unit will 
assume grcnlcr urj^oncy and resources tir. the .study ' con! imu\*^. The curriculuiii 



study must rclalc to iIk? other^thrce general suhstudics as well as to suh- 
projecls within curriculum—the arts and iiiicrnational education. How to 
tie these studies together in meaningful wayu as a Study of Schooling becomes 
of prime importance for the future. 

The pilot siudy in Spring, 1975 will confront us with problems in 
data collection not yet encountered. Data analysis nnd intcrprctntfon'p||icc- 
dures-will be developed and implemented^ Looking even furiljer, plana and^ 
•ctivities will be formulated and implemented regarding the reporting of ' ' 
tlie data to. various audiences. 

LIST OF DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE 

Heuristic Model of Curriculum (C«9) 
List of possible Questions in Curriculum (C<'4) 
Grid for guiding data collection (C«30) 
Definition of Variables and Terms (C«39) 

List of Broad Questions to be answered by curriculum subsiudy (C ^'H^ 
Summary of review of research to (kiic-(C ^^^S) 



GLOBAL EDUCATION - 

INTRODUCTION ' 

We are rapidly moving into an era in whi§*i the problems of mankind 
will b@ solvable only through international cooperation and through the 
developanent of global systems. And, yet, data from the I. E. A. cro^-nattonal 
studies show tliat tlie attitudes of American students are among the most ethno- « 
centric in tlie world* Certainly, this must change. But first we must know 

* ■ , * i 

what is (or isn't) being done in the nation's schools to develop a global perspective 

The purposes of the study are (1) to conduct an in-depth analysis of 
global ^education as it is taught^ perceived > and eXi)erienced in a large sample* 
of schools in the United States, (2) to prepare exemplar models of practice in^ 
global education, (3) to identify gaps between practice and the exemplars,' and 
(4) t*o make recommendations to policy makers on how and what to change in 
order to imprqye global education in. the schools of the United States. 

CONCEPTUALIZATION " ^ . . 

« ♦ ... ' . ' •■ • ' • 

The conceptualization for the firat purpose above follows tliat of the 
general curriculum study (s6e Curribcrlum Study report) Mth tlie exception 
that an additional data source will pe community perceptions and expectations 
regarding the teaching of knowledge of tlje world and the development of glolxil' j 
attitudes in children and youth*/ 



The conceptualization of the second purpose is contained in the chapter 
outline of the exemplar modeds book on global" education. The outline of tliatbook 

is as folloyra: ^ " ^ 

Introductiog - The need and the purpose of the book. The relationship 
' /\ , of the book to A Study of Schooling in tlie United States 

(J<rfin I.Goodlad). 

Section I - Tlie Rationale ' . 

Chapter 1. A scenario - tlie ingredieiits of a school/community- 
♦ based global education program (Charlotte and Lee 

-Anderson) - 

Chapter 2. An analysis of the ingredients of a scjiool/community- 
based global education program (Jai^s Becker) 

- Chapter 3. Psychological and social barriers t* a school/community- 

based global education i^ogram _<Ji^ith Tomey) 

Section n - Prograxns in Action 

Chapter 4/ Exemplary programs In early phases ol scHooling 
* (Don Morris) . 

Chapter 5. Exemplary programs in upper phases of schooling 
(Tom Collins / Betty Rearcion) 

Chapter 6. Exemplary school-related programs (Steplien 
Rhinesmith) 

Section III - Moving Toward Global Rducation 

Chapter 7, Imperatives of global education (Bruce Joyce) 

" Chapters/ Curriculum coiujideratibns for glolml education 
(Frances Klein, Kenneth Tye) 

Chapter 9. Recommendations for change and future directions 
in global education 0'^i^c*s Becker) 



PROGRESS TO DATE . 

Having cpmplctecLtlie conceptualization fox** the fix:st purpose car.ty last, 
year^ the following activities were undertaken during the past six months: 

1. . A review of existing^ research and appropriate data cpliection methodology 

was completed I xised upon the conceptualization , 

2. Existing instruments were collected, catalogued and analyzed for their 
value to the study» . ' 

3. Tliere was preliminary developjDent of several instruments for data 
collection, including: • ' . 

3.1 Community perceptions - expectations of global education in the 
schools r 

3.2 Student knowledge of global systems and other nationa 

3.3 Student attitudes toward global systems and other "nations 
3.4- Items appropriate to tlie general curriculum study but focused upon 
global education (e. g. , goals, content, learning activities) 

With regard to purpose two, two advisory council meetings were held last 

year involving some 15 expeits in tlie field. Definitions, issues, needs and 

{jlements which make up positive global education programs were identified. A 

tentative outline for the exemplar models i)Ooks was developed. Chapter autliors 

were determined and contacted. Draft outlines were developed by authors. A 



nieetlng of authors was held in October and the outline was revised; purposes, 
pontem, and procedures were clarified, and a lime line was agreed to, 
PJLANS FOR THE NliXT SIX MONTHS 

Twp major objectives will lyo accompliGhcd during t)ie next six jnnnths. 
First, the pilot data ^ollecfion fop the glolial education sul)iiiudy will be comr 
plcted in March, 1975, and will be integrated with data colJuciions from oilier 
"substucjics. To reach this objective, instruments discussed previously will be 



^ revised and standardized through field testing before March, 1975# All instru-^^ 
ments developed will be translated into Spo^^ish-Iiy the.l^tin Amerlcnn Studies 
Center, UCLA, as part of their .vdluntary contribution to this project. The 
Ccnter^has contributed 10 hours per week of research assistant time to^his 
project since its inception* Second, first 'draft chapters- Df the exemplar ; .1 

models book Will be completed by January 31^^75, and returned to authors 

>■■",''■ ''■('. 

->*'■ '". ' ■ ^ , 

for revision by March 15, 197,5»' 
LONG RANGE P^NS 

> '^'"^Thc time line fo/tlie exemplar models book calls for a tliree stage 
drift-editing process with final editing and submission to McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
by October 31, 1975. ' ' ' 

Pilot data will be analyzed during the summer and fall of 1975 in 
readiness for the national data collection during the spring of 1976. From 
summer 1976 throu^ summer 1978 data will Ix; analyzed and purposes throe and 
four of the study will be accomplished. ^ 
LIST OF DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE - ' - 

Review of Research - IE #19 
2* Review of Existing Instruments - IE #18 . . 

3. First Draft Outline t)f Exemplar Models Bool; - IE #23 

4, Preliminary Instruments 

4. 1 Community IVrccptions •• Expectations -of Glolxil education in (ho 
Schools (IE ^^20) . " 

4. 2 Siudcnt Knowledge of Glolxnl S.)^tbins nild Olhur Nations, (IR im ) 

■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ . ■ ' * ^ r ' 

4.3 "' ^ludcuil Attitudes Toward Global Systems and Ollior Nations 

<lE^/22)- ' ' 



ARTS SUBSTUDY 

INTRODUCTION > 

Recent years liave Seen increasing interest in schooling in the arts* 
However, we have very IJlttle data which give us a picture of what is actually 
happeniiig in tlie schools* Programs are devised and advocated, but we do^ 
not know if they are implemented in schpol settings and in w.hat forms. A 
number,of exemplary progi?ams have been* funded, but we do not know if they , 
have had any impact on the atts program of schools in general or If school 
people are even aware of what is going on at the frontiers. 

. All fleltls of education are'bfeing tied to accountability. In' order to 
provide accountability in arts education, we must first examine exactly how the 
arts are being handled in the schools. Also, traditionally, the arts have been 
the first to go when school budgets^ are cut. Even with renewed interest, the 
arts will only stay i^livc in the schools If we can idcnlify tl)e existing methods - 
and content of arts instruction and compare, and contrant these with exemplary 
propi-ams Jn order lo suggest ways to close the gaps. V/e want to develop 
strategics for bringing about clianges In scliooling in the arts to provide rich 
programs in the arts for all chi^ren. . , 



coNCiirruA lization 



The conceptualization of the phase of the study whlch.wlll determine 
what presently exists in arts education follows timt of the curriculum study, 
A conceptualization of arts education as it "ought to be*' will be presented 
In a book-length publication, wliich will describe a variety of ^pf)roaehes to 
arts education and provide clear criteria by'which Iftdividual schools and 
connmunities can assess and guide the development of their own^rogr^ims. 
The projected outline of thv book is as follows: 

The Arts in Anierica . ^ . 



Introduction 

1. The Domain of the Arts 

2. The Arts in the Elementary 

School Program 

3. The Arts in the Middle School 
^ Program 

A. The Arts in the Secondary 
School Program 

5. The Arts in Out-of-School 

Programs 

6. The Arts in the Curriculum 

7. Human Development Through 

the Arts 



John Goodlad 
Jerome Hausman 

Hilda Lewis 

Bennett Rcimer 
Carl Dolce 

Junlqs Eddy 

Jolin Goodlad 

Howard Gardner and 
Denny Wolf 

Ralph »Smith 



8. Social Policy and Arts JJduJatiOn 

First drafts of Chapters 1 through 5 pre coniplcled* Work on 
Chapter 7 has brgun* In the next few weeks Chapters 6 and 8, which are to 
be responsive to Chapters 1 through 5, will he begun. 



PUOGUi:.*>S TO DA'I H ' > 

The dcvclopincni of the puh^ation is {'uiclcd by a Plaruihig Commiilcc 

consisiing of iK-rsons from difftrcnl backgrounds and insliiul ions: Frank 

Barron, Univcrsily of California, Snnla Cruz, a psychologisi who has con- 

« 

dueled research in ihc areas of creaiivily and aesriicllcs; Carl Dolce, 

Profcrisor ai North C^irblina Univcrsily who brings to ihe j^roup knowledi;c of 

public school adminiSlrniion; Junius luidy, '\\\^ Rockefeller Foundation; 

Jolin Goodlad, University California, Los Angeles and Principal Invest igalor, 

A Study of Schooling in tlw* Arts, 1iJdJei|a|; ni}da Lewis, San Francisco 

State University and Researcher In the Arts, |l|D|li|Aj; Be'lla'^lJewltfeky, • — ^ 

a dancex; Dennett Reimer, Professor of Music at Case Western Reserve 

University^ Jerome liausman, New York Univcraityrdiairs the Committee 

and is Kdilor of the publication* * 

.On IXxcmbcr 6, 7, and 8, 1973 the members of the Planning Commit- 

lee met in Los Angeles and developed an outline for the publication. Its 

focus is the character isiics of good arts programs for childi'en and young 

people at the elementary, middle, and high school levels in and outside the 

school. Arts education in viewed in si-vcr;il pcrj-pcctives- ^as part of iIk* 

domain of the arts, as part of tlR^ school currit ulnm, as an aspect of individual 

developntnit , and as \\\\ area of social concern. 'JTlie iMil)licaiifia will deal 

« 

with ch a»;;iM[j conti-plions and j^ia^lice^r in arts «^'dacalion, cU'^icribr and 
analy/i* inntnalive ptat lices, id ntify currt iii issue s, and pj ajixl^ftiture 
diitclioh'; foi Ih.^ ari.\ in eduialitnu 



Following the Dcclpmlxrr meeting, of the Planning Committee, twcnty- 
foui leaders in arls education were Invited to submit statements of approxi- 
mately twelve to fifteen pages in length describing exemplary programs In 
the arts at\he cjemcntary, middle scliool, and/or high school l<;vel wfthin 
the school or In the community. Although each writer wa^^cd to deal . 
with the arts hroa^Jly, contributors Include gencrallsts as well experts 
in areas such as the visual arts, literary arts, music, dojice, and tlicaier 
arts. 

The descriptions of exemplary practices provided by the statements 
ser^^e as a basis for four chapters written by members of the Planning 
Conimitiec dealing \flth arts programs in the clemeniary, middle, and high 

, I 

school, and outside the school. 

Papers wer^e received In March, April, and May, 1974 and distributed 
to membets of the Planning Committee. 

A meeting of the Planning Committee wa« called and held on June 4 
and 5, 1974 to review submitted statements and plan the next steps. It became 
evident thnt the papers submitted thus far did not provide a multi-ethnic, 
mulll-rullural orientation. Addilion;il contrilMilion^ were .sdlicitrd from 
individunis will) relcv;mt exi)cricncc. References on arts j^rograms for poor 
and nunority chiUkcn nnd youth we re gathered and distributed to approprinle 
chapt(*r coordinnlors. . • 

At the June 4 and 5 niecriini;, John Coudfad acceptc d \h'-' iuvilatioii to 



wrile ihe chapter on curriculum considcralions in arts education. Ralph 
Smith accepted the Invitation-To write a chapter dealing with social policy 
and art^; education. Invitations were extended to Krik Erickson and to 
Howard Gardner to write eluiplers on the social -pyyeholo^jical foundation 
of arts education, Gardner accepted the invitation; Hrihson declined. 

As of the present dale, three of the five chaptcx's are in the process 
of inhousc review and revision. Two of thc^ chapters are in the final slaves 
of preparation* 

Concurrent with the development of the publication on models of arts 
\ education, Work lias been proceeding on the dcYcIoptnent and testing of 
instruments which will provide a basis for describing arts education as it 
is practiced in a sample of 72 schools. A teacher interview schedule has 

\ • ' ■.. ^ . 

been developed which covers all the arts for elewientary classroom teachers, 

eleni^ntary axis specialists, and scxondary arts teachers. Various consul* 

tants akled in the initial development of the schedule: 

Da:. Samuel FJkind, San Francisco Slate Universily--music 

Mrs. Mnd*;e Ibyer, San Francisco State University- -dance 

Dr. James II:irris, Snn l*ranciK(0 Sl;Me Universily"-nuisic 

Dr. Marvin SilvennoU, San Francir;co State IJnivi r.'Uty- -fibn-niaViMg 

Their Mi^'.r.esiions were transferred into que?;tinn form and sccjuenced 

tnio an inteiview .schedule Ixiru -upon the j t searcli qiuzilions for the arl.s sub 

Study. Tlie srlr-duh- was tlu.n fit Id le.Med with teat hers in several S( litiol 

f 

dislrirls in Ihe Www I'raneir to !V;y Area. J'.evjsionr; wi r^- UKHk* anti nrnv the* 



AFFHCTIVE SUBS'IUDY 

♦ 

PURPOSE . 

Recent years biWcVitJicsscd an increasing inlcrcst in I lie *'affeclivc". 
or "feeling;" si^ bf the educational process as opposed to the Irndilionnl 
interest in the cognitive schooling of children. The affective substudy was 
created to gather and analyze data which could provide insiglus Into what, 
actually is liapixrning to children affectively as they pass through school. 
The purpose of the substudy, therefore, Is to delve into tlx? human interaction 
takln<; place in the classroom to determine wluit kind of affective environments 
actually exist. Because of the close rolntionchip of the affective life of persons 
in the school to the other human Kupix)rt service s such afi guidance and counsel - 
•ing, l>eaUb,^nd ntiendance, the substudy will also include a survey of thcrre 
services as a part of its worl:» . . 

CONCl^niJAU'/A'ilON . . 

Given ihv vhiwyc (k-l im .'ted alKivi-, ^;tIl)5;IlKly pcrsoinicl foiiml it iitccH- 
sary to creaU* n conceplunl fr.uucwnrk whit li \v(Mihl i^rovidc ihv fouucKilion fru* 
coiiKi nictiojt f>f :» dan culh'cHon ur( rlianisuj, a procc.ss wliicji Vi^as drhiilc *! in 
, a docunu ni eiilitlcd "1 lie Afk c live 0(lyj;*;ey. ** 

Thifi nuKl.'l vii'w;; \hc c iassrooin as an arma in v/hirh/thi- btnuan iiitc-r^ 
action j;rn( raU':^ a varidy of inlt'llet lual ami afl< rtiVc ilyn units c nlininat uf;^ 



^|^iaw*«| 
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««Mi#aiMl r**** 



Model of Affective Knvironmcnr of the Classroom 



J 



in the nchievcmem of specifically disccriflble objeciivcn. The luiman elenu-nt 
IK provided by individiials playing primarily the role of either teacher or 
student and secondarily a varit*ty of roles among which may bc-jKer, friend, 
enemy, com|Mnlior, etc. As the siudenl encounters his own being, the 
teacher, and 6l1ic r stnden!;:. within llie physical confiiu M of the chrsf:r6om and 
under the conKtj;»inls of the social elinir.te, the impact of that enconnler is 
scieened thn>n;;li ajiiulttlnde of personal pnychc^kMpt ;il fac Lov« to t nlminaie 
in not only co^nntive le:irnin;; but some dt^yrec* of )K>silive or n(7;:*livr* fe( lin;' 
aboMt the miM n. ler whi( li in ihf' word:: of \hc mod^'I, i.s an indi\ hin d":' eii inui ■ 
slat)t in! affi k U 'I hr .s.nne is I uie foi* Ihv 1( icIht,^. As Icaehri N ••♦»id Mudenis 
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Inlcracl and Ihcir private affective environments find expression in exlernol 
bejiavior of one sort or another, the classroom affective environment is 
^ generated. Repealed exiu-riences at bolK ihc coglntive and affectiVc levels 
lend to affirm or negate the constructf? making np an individual sclf-concejTt. 
Use of such a model of chr^Tsroom a f f ec t permits one to raise 

m 

a num!)er of questions regnrdiJig the re]aUonship"bet\Hpen the variables 
delineated across a sample of classrooms, in a single school, or in several 
^ scliools an4ix?rluips more imporlant,*it provides a foundation for construction 
of a mecl)aj|»lsm for gathering data on classroom affect* ^ 

PROGRESS TO DATE J 

". • / 

While the framework is coliB^antlj^ under review and open to further 
revision it lias served ar, a stimulant in the search for already extant observa- 
tion guides or self-repovt inslrimients that m>t;hl be utilized in the data 
. gathering process. A documejit has l>een prepared listing the instrrmienis 
reviewed. As work progressed, it bvcame clear, lK)wever, that extant instru- 
menls miglil not fully satisfy the subr^m^Lly nc^cd.^. Work was hejjim to conslrui t^ 
a cI:k .^rociui obst rvaiif^n giiixl.'-to be used by dun collrr ior/v ;ur.l a j<(*lf' repciit 
hislinmeiu that ctnilfl b; adnvinisterc d lo sHulcnts .lo Simi) lc tliVir irc]}U}\r> 

al)out tea( Ik r*:, felluw sludeuls, the* clar.srooin ruiei.il a>incMt, ^rnd tlu- i)hy::it\'ii ' . / 

■ ' ■ J ■ 

ejivironment. 'I'lu* reradi of iht ri'^elforls ai v Ih' Cl.iss]iK)m Affei livc LtTtl 

/ Mr;ua;ii nu li! Indvx (C nbn I) nuJ iIk- ScIkVjI AlH ( liup'tt t Qiu'raioiiii e 

(' , - • . - 

(Sai'<^). I^u tuj: liu- p:,rhn\ froiA Jamuiry 19/1 \o nt i)a^uibt r 1971 xhr'w just ru- / 



„,c.„.» Were ticKl .cstcd in vari<^ terms and uUhna.ely revised. Intense 
work WHI, .he observa„«n «,udc (Cain, I) was d,n. in 22 classrooms in six 
schools from May unUl Seplomt«r. W« ^^o collecied frnn, some 300 
studems ,n 16 classrooms usmsihe H6->lem (orm of tl« Sai-Q. -n-eso 
data arc c„rren.ly being subjlced .0 i.em and factor a,«Iysis tb further 
s„or,en and refine , ho inr.rnn.en,) Work is being ctonc simultaneously on 
,vo additional ins.rnn.ents: the Teacher Affective It^ormation Qucs.,o,„,uire 
(Tai-Q) and ,1. Human Sup,K,rt System Survey (lluSS). The first of tl«sc is 
wended ,0 tap .1. dimension of teacher "affect and tl. latter will attempt to 
gather ...ta concerning tlK- Ancillary student personnel services available at 

.cl«ol level such as guitlance and connsellng. ,«U1 ^rV. etc. Doth 
„e presently in draft fom with finall^tion expected before November 30. 

1974. 



NS FOR Tim NUXT SIX MONTHS 

Plans are >k>w being formulated ,o prepare the Student Interview 
Schedule (SIS) to be used in sampling a number of stu.ients across sclK.oh, 
„,„.,g dimensions cou„..ra,„. to those „f ,1.- wrmen Sai-Q. The entire • 
„acK..*e i. e>,..~cted to be rtndy for .. i.l adn.inistration at a school sho, ,ly 

„fter IX c e r 1 : vm. At th:.. .in. .evcal s„l>.,..k.. C:.,,,,..,..-..!.!.^ 

■ • Scl.-l:M..*n.l.v,-....:.-y WIM IK- .«.a.lr.. .« .ha Sai-Q and all in..rnn,en.. w.l 
,,.,n..i.o.l,t.Cu.in..h." e.,.;nnd.-,.m o(ad,ninia«.i..n.n^^^^ i' 



;iny, fur nKHhfjcalion. 

• • nrv 



While Ihiy work is proccedini;, Ihc lilcraliuv search will continue* and 
abstracts will be preparotl of the over 100 research anicles previously iden- 
lified as relevant. to the affective study. A written narrative will be prepared 
during the i>erlod October 1974 to January 30. 1975 to update the Affective 
Odyssey and to chronicle the currcpt year^work. At this writing it appears 
th.it the affective component of the study will be prepnred lo start dala collcc- 
lion in the California pilot study on schedule (January 15, 1975). 

LONG- RANGE PIJ^NS 

Long-range plans call for continued refinement «nnd revision of llio 
dala collection mechanism based U}X)n an analysis of the daia collected during 
the Oilifornia pilot study to prepare for the national stuily. After Jiaiional 
^ dala collection, two publications are presently being contemplated as final - 
products of the subbiudy/ 'Hie first will be a narrative of the problems of re- 
search in the affoctive domain ^iid the sphnioji:; tin- staff aitempled lo achieve, 
'Hie second will bv a Jxjok dii (<cted at pannHs and lenchers alxnit v.'hal cliildien 
seem \o be feeliu;; about their ?:ch(Jo1 exjv. rit ucc:i and what failoj of • 

the: stl o<)l ru^iroium iil ue( d lo Ik- alu u d jii;inipt»l.»li d in new v.Mys. 

nc)c:uNn-:NTr> AVAii.AHLi- 

An Afft (tivr OU^-r.ly (AM- )) 

I-j .im.'work I'M Ui ■ Afii-ilivr I.V'>nt:iin (A 1 ' t ' • 



* ♦ • SOCIAL SYSTEM OF, fHE SCHOOL STAFF ' 

purpose; OF THE SUBSTUDY . . " .- 

A major puynose of the Sriidy' of American SchooHng is to deterixiinc ' 
what is in fact going on in bur publip sclxools; not what some people think is 
going on or othea-s believe ought to be going on Ihere, but wliat actually 
exists tliere now. No attempl; at policy recommendation or implementation 
can hope to succeed without a hard and nonidealized look at actual- practices^ 
Within their actual settings. The purpose of the substudy on scho61 staff is 
to take such a look at the, Jichool as a^ setting where adults with varying tasks, 
; responsibilities,. teckgrounds, opinions, experiences, and outlooks interact 
with one another to produce fhe school' setting. ^ .* 

Why study tlicoschool staff?- Because tliey are the ones who must engage 
In the actuaLwork of producing educational results and niust do it not in theory 
but in detail and as their everyday work/ Otlwr studies rely only on accounts 
of features \vhich Vrd supposed to exist in fhe school setting according to ; ; 

. ":.'^\- ^ _ ■ ■ ^ ^ " ■ ■ :/ 

- theo3:etical schemas ?)£ what is to be seen there or of how work is thbught ^ 
to get dona For example, otic can go to the school, organizational chart 
in hand, and by using thnt, chart as a map bJ the school'?? interactional: 
system 3^eafrirm what it says is there by fiudingVpcrsono and 
activilios' to fit jcfl> titles and supposed lines of conmiunicatlh^i. ' Onc 'can " 
similnrly brin;^ wuoio-pnVcho'o'vic.n schcmas which purport to tell, liow : 

. ■ ' ; ■ ■ - ' . . • . - .1 ■ 

people accomplit^h woj-U ta.'jkt; hijt deal withahom ns small group:,; 03:'aH ; 



abstract persons, not as individuals. Tlie goal of the present study is to • 
i)ffer a rff^re>:ogent appraisal of what is actually going ou among adults in 
the schopli^iOecusing on real probleras , the nature of real everyday activities 
and the actions of real people faced witli the practical problems of preducing 
education. 

Tlie subStudy aims at locating tliose features of the school setting 
which are characteristic of the interaction of adults in the school and wliich 
go to: iiiake up its character as a placfe within which tlie work of education 
must take place. To locate these features we are assuming only a loose 
framework which' might be called a "social system" of tlie school staff. Tins 
allows iis to reconcile a formal account of staff structure, .according to an 
organizational ch^rt of roles, activities, and responsibilities, witli a more 
process -oriented account of the pattenis of social interaction which go to 
make up tlie actual practices of task accomplishment. We view tlie J^iool . 
staff as a task group and so are concerned with not ju st what it accomplishes 
buHiow it accomplishes wliatever needs to get done. Also, we are not 
Assuming that we know tlic full extent of these "things that need to got done" 
in the fjchool, for we suj-^pcct that much of th'e work of staff jDcmbers is uf.t 
anticipnted in formal accounts of what the day's^ work is and tliat many 
iniporiant — i.e. , important for'f^t.'vff members— intcriictional and probUim- 
solving nc«co:joit ie.s a'lX' overlooked in .rational models of staff activit y. 



Tlie substudy is unique, not In its goal to study vAiixt Is, but in its 
fresb approach to the research problem. It will be the only jk|dy of its 
kind on a national scale. 

CONCEPTUAUZAnON 

If we view the scfiool staff as^a sogial system, then \vc are assuming 
that well-established, but not fixed patterns of interaction occur. But rather 
than assume^at ihe outset any particular shai^ to these patterns which niig^t^ 
be derived frcma social system model, we intend to investigate the extent to 
which such patterns do exist, the form they take, and issues relevant to 
policy considerations which their existence creates* To do this we are 
going to those who know most about such patterns, the actors Uiemselves» 
Our pre-eminent concern is with what tlie school setting looks like from 
within and so we are primarily intferested in staff menabers' perceptions of the 
school and of each other. 

Since we are purposely not using elemeiTts 'of a social systems model 
to find patterns that we believe to exist in staff interaction, we have instead 
defined two general categories of data to*l:)e ob^ciTed and collected; 

1) informrtion concerning- certain lisp.^ctR of lheM \?ck{ :ronncl comlHjons 
within which interaction of Hchool staff members occuvb-; 

2) information concerning certain asjicels of thej>roccM throiigli which 
slaff members act as a group antVas subgroups lo accojni^Ii.shf (a) uir.k 
mniiitvMUnice of i^verytby affairs, and (b) proliJein-directed ta?il:s. 



These categories are a way of locating jMienomciia in the setting; they 

are not tliought to predetermine the character of observed phenomena asv 

Isolatable facts, classifiable activities, or typeis of processes as elements 

♦ *' * * 

of these categories. In addition, classification of findings will not neces- 

** 

sarily be along these lines* Noting this,, the following are constructs wc have 
developed to guide data collection and are tiiought of as com^sing 
dimensions within which our data reside. 

For the background conditidris of staff interaction the dimensions are: 

1) The material space within which interaction takes place 7 the^ 

■ » • 
nature of tiie physical setting itself; 

/ ■ ■ ■ , 

2) die i>eoplc si^ace - thd make-up and cliaracteristics of tlie staff 
as a whole in term^dMlemographics and attitudes/perceptions/ 
experiences on a selcet ^et of issues; . 

3) the affective sjiace - the climate of staff interaction 

(a) within the school, bet^veen teachers, support staff, and 
administrators 

(b) between staff and the district office 

(c) -* between staff and parents/community 

4) the tjnie spncc within which inicu.ction is vicv,*od l^y nicmbei's 
to tako })Ince - moro Kpc:rifically: 

(*0 p;rc;scnt Umc as it is defiocxl ]jy de^jcripf ieiu; of Uic t;chO()l 
day and ytvir - the working time* v/ithin v/Jiich t.ifjkf^ must be 
acconii^lishcd 



^) predicted futiirc i defined by descriptions of prograijis, 
educational values, and assumed cause-effect rela^tionshJps - 
" • the goals of taskwork wilhin a time dimension. 

This same framework will be used to locate task maintenance of every- 
day affairs in terms of what these tasks actually are and how Uiey arc managed , 
by staff members* > 

Four major constructs have been defined to guide collection of information 
concerning the problem -directed task process* Using tlie previously successful 
DDAE model of dialogue, decision making, action, 'and evaluation on any staff- 
defined issue, we will be able to lo6atc the features of this process in the 
following terms: 

' 1) the discussion of a problem which defines its character as a practical 

problem fbr the staff; ^ > 

-2) "decision makihgas tied to the definitional work of discussion and Ao the 

work of making issue s actionable; - 

) action as practical artion; ' ■ 
• ** 

) the character of tho5;e practical actions and whul they yirtibly produce 
emcrj^cs in ihc r vaJuation proiu^sn. Tin- innQue clianrcler of any sUiff's y 
activiiicu in prohkni solving can be doscrib.vd within cIk^kc innj o r dinK»n:^ijlns 
of tl)c overall proccrs. It is the hoj)o of the substudy to document a variety 
of prohlcMUf? nnd J tv.jx)n.s(*s. . ' . " 



SOME AREAS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 

Although a primiry goal of the substudy is to obtain an overall view 
of the actual ivattcms of st^f interaction as they go to make up ihe educational. ' 
settings we have selected some areas of special interest which are relevant 
to tJiose patterns. Wliile allowing other issues, plienomena, and the like to 
emerge from the data-, we have decided to look in particular at tlie following: 
. - 1) Tea cher job mobility and its relation to educational financing factors. 
> 2) The teaching |>r ()fcssion a s an occui\^ition -including questions of 
^ preparation, expectanpids, occupatit?n41 troubles, and reasons for leaving/ 
staying, along with considerations of what the actual work day looks, like/ 
/ 3) Frofc?^siona] auto)>omy and acjcoufltability - including formal and 
informal systems of teacher evaluation at ^ number of levels, 

4) Teacher nnions^" with an emphasis on issues perceived to be 
relevant to staff memIx;rHln<j a whole, attitudes toward and experiences v;ith 
union activity. We hope that additional major areas will emerge from ouj: 
experience with the pilot study. 

INSTRUMENTATION ' - ' 

Since wc are pririW^jly intc;rc5;tc:d in lenrnin;; Imw ihcir work world* 
is constructed hy school staff members thcmiuOve::, the fonr»irucls out- 
lined a) we arc thonj»ht of .^s initi.;! {^iiidw. In the V;ame wrty, the ar^vis of 
sp<'Cial inteu!.st are just tlKft; th(7 in no vviy djS^t^niLl^^^i yiin1y:;is nor will 

they li)>iil tin* seopc of d:Ha troJkc ted. In accord inctf willi Iliir. aiKilyticiilly 



provisional approach, our Iniitruinenlation is designed to elicit as much 
nonrescarcher -structured information ay possible. The only exception lo 
this is the survey instrument^? dealing v^ith socio-economic and other back- 
g^round variables and some DDAE insirumcnis. Questions of opinion and 
perception are also included in survey format but with overlap and probing 
on the same topics in inten'iew format . We anticipate recording group 
and, individual interviews with administrative and teaching staff; budget 
pctrmitting^ these will be videotape?!. Other information will be gotten from 
routine documents used by the staff, observation of unobtrusive measures 
of the nature of the setting and administrative information from district and 
state offices. A final "wrap-up" session with members of ijhc school staff 
will be videotaped.' This session will come at the end of tlie data -collection 
period and will afford an opportunity for the staff to give us their impressions 
of the study and allow us some sense of the effect of data gathcrijig on our 
respondents. 

r 

CURRENT WORK AND PLANS FOR 1974-75 

Work to dite has focused on developing a comprehensive survey 
instrument capable of rollcctinj^ a wide range of data but still nian.i^'eable 
in administration, Simihir work has ^^one to produce an interview schedidu 
for more dciail(\l ami hardt^i lo yxi at qnt-;tii»ns. A revised DUAli in,stru)nt nl 
Ins IxHMi ri)jjip1c'U'(] and awjitr- preU stinj^, alonj^ with the other instrunu»nts. 
T)h' JVsc':nrh( IS v.ill pcrstnirjlly loniliu t the pt^^trsl :;() [h a thoy can iiK»:;t 
efficiiNilly aud j'c.-lif liv;illy t v.flti.ftc Ihc in:;f nmu Jils for \v,;v in the l>ilot i^tudy. 



. Since U)c pilot st,udy is^ the major task of the study as a whole this 
year, qAt cujfrcAt work is dircctccl toward: 

1) Making a final selection of data to be collected in tfae pilot, on 
the basis of best fit to our Interest, the interests of other substudics, 
and financial limitations. ^ . ^ 

2) Given this, llien finalizing the survey instruments and inteiview 
schedules into usable form. ' . . • 

3) TJie development of a preliminary data -analysis schema which 
will temporarily subdivide data as to type and areas of interest for ease 
in qualitative data handling. ' ^ 

4) To train observers/interviewers for substudy data collection. 

5) The collection of the pilot study data. Since tlie pilot will occur 
in California we expect to be present during parts of the data collection 
enterprise (as time and geograpliy permit) and so can personally assess 
collection problems for the substudy in anticiintion of the natioiul study- 

6) Tlie analysis of the pilot study. 

4 

DOCUMRNIT. AVAIIJvnLK 

Summary Plnn of IlTtii Collct;lion (SS-S iilO) 
Q 1-T (SS-S .'11) 
Q2-T (.SS-S f;l2). 

Dimensions of DnAi: Covt-rfcl by Hems (SS-S «13) 



SOCIAL SYSTHM OF ITJ IE CLASSRCX)M • 

PURPOSIi- 

TTie purpose of the classroom study iA to investigate the relationship 
of teacher leadership to pupil productivity, morale, and compliance. 

. The objectives of the study are formulatedas research questions: > 
I. . How do teachers vary in twching styles? 

A. What are tlie various modes of teaching style? 

II. What {ire the dimensions of texher behavior? 

A. What is the task dimension of teacher behavior? 

B. What is the authority dimension of teacher behavior? 

C. Wliat is the expressive dimension of teacher bcliavior? 

III. Wliat are the student outcomes (pu pil morale, pu pil compU rvnce)? 

IV- How do pupils perceive teacher behavior in terms of the selected 
dimensions (task, autJiorily, expressive)? 

Jl. How does task behavior relate to pupil morale? 

R. How docs task behavior relate to pupil complinnce? 

C. How (Jocii authority )k hiivior relate to pupil rncralc? 

D. How do-s autljoi ily behavior rclnlc to pupil co.njiliaucr? 
K. How docs expressive- iKh.'vior rt^Iait- lo pupil morale? 

r. How does cxprcjssivf Ivh.tvior ivlatr to pirpH f'oiHp1ia*R c? 
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V. How arcthe Uifee dimensions of teacher lx;havior interrelated? 

-» • - • 

I 

VI. How arc the various teaching styles related to studpnt outcomes? 

THEORimCAL FRAMEWORK . / - . 

The diincnnlons of teacher leadership as used arc assumed to bear 
some relationship to hotJi tlie external and tlic Wernnl system of the class- 
room. Teachers hold pupils Accountable for those exix^ctations of learning 
achievement for which they in turn are accountable. Pupils are controlled 
principolly through Uie grading system; teachers likewise are evaluated 
favorably to the extent that ihcir'pupUs meet standard expectations of learning 
achicvenicnls as these are measured on standardized tests. Accountability 
to agents external to the classroom controls and governs to a considerable 
extent the goals, activities, and the social interaction of the classroom* In 
effect the goals and activities of a classroom 9t any grade level are set for 
it b>> some higher grade in the sy.stem, and the attainnicnt of these goals is 
ultininU'ly accounted for above or outside tlie classroom. Any level of a 
system, for exnmplc the high school, exercises an external control over 
the l U-nicnlnry schooMv^Iow. So the sixth jintdc giver; thi- fifth };rad'j itr; 
expoclid reading level of achieve meat. In this way, th'* i^rjhv of ihc chuiS- 
rooin arc defined. Ccuh; i\r.f'\hr activities, auii tli.: divif.io'i of labor wiihia 
the aclivilica s< l.: lue leaniinj; lashs. For onr purpoM-, llu; unit on wliieh 
survival iu at st:il:e is the U acherns full t u- icdiriu of rt ; ponsihllily ami tht* 
systera men)I)( r to In- liekl a( et)tni(al>le. Only hiu juejula r .hil) i:; V{>luut.» ly., 
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only he can really fail. The pupils arc recruits on a nonvoluntary basis; 

and not. ultimately accountable, except to him. 

•The integrative problem is tlje resolution of numerous impingements ^ 

on the teacher wjhich arise from the effort to fulfill several functions siipulta- 

neously. Tlxis produces a two-fold impact. Tlie first lias a bearing on the * 

attainn^ent of the goiils of the system and the second has a bearing on liis 

personality in the classroom or scliool context. He apjx^ars toTx^ pressed 

toward some adaptation which he can manage. He may try to maximize all • ^ 

I . * . 

functions; he may optimize, taking all into account; he may specialize in 

-seme system function; or lie may settle the whole problem by specializing 

in his own maintenance through the use of authority, ritualized or programmed* 

task,' or^the personalized management W pupil and parent relationships. 

Confronted with thirty qr fbtx^ty-reluctant "clients," the tcaclier must 

interact with-them in a manner \di1ch will cause them minimally to accom- 

■ ♦ 'I 

raodate their behavior to system goals or maximally to accept system goals 
as their own. Tlie combination of behaviors by which the teacher attempt s 
to harnionizc pupil goals with system goals, we have called tlie teacher's 
mode of clasNT Oom integration. 

PROGRl^fJS TO D/iVE ^ • . . 

1. A frunlcv.ork dcHncat iug points of tongi'iicncc for llic* collap'nt);^ 
of inr;l I iJUK DM; h.v; he cm woi I:t'(l oiM . ' , 

2, Wl fi'Tvo r(inci*ptu;iliyA J an ovrivw'l " o :>y;n< mj conccp'.iia J fr.tinr * 
work for Sihonlja;'. U.S.A. 



3. A high school questionnaire lias bc^cn developed, 

4» An original instrument was developed for 1st grade, pretested 

« 

in 2 classes, and analy7x*d. 

5. The primary instrument was revised and pretested in 16 classes 
In 6 schools in 3 districts. Analysis is in progress. 

6. Second revision oi the primary insiriunent is now in progress, 

7. Formulation of basic research quef lions of i^e classroom study 
and delineation of constructs is in process. 

PLANS FOR NEXT SIX MONTHS 

1. Completion of prepilot work on finalized instrument. 

2. . Inicgmtion of Classroom Study instruments with other substiuly 
instruments. 

LONG-RANGF. PLANS . ^ ^ 

1. Issue a technical report on the results of the clas.sroom 
study geared to several target audiences, e.g. . teachers as an organi'/erf 
profession, t(\ic*her training instltii! ions, adMiitilstrators, ninnagers, 
and llwii };tGiips involved in aclivilir:; to create varial>ili?y ami alternative:: 
In the systci^u 

2. lVovid(» a .^cl of recoinnK ndalions aipl allc rnativt! p)aclicc r; fc^r 
the fmpro/t nu nt ef cla.ssrrroni tcacinn;;. 



DOCUMENTS AVAfLARLF^ 

Conceptual Framework for Schooling U.S.A. (SS-C «3) 
Higli School Qucr.tionnairc (SS-C «4) 
Priniary Qucstionnaix't! (SS-C ^r6) 
Research Qucsiions (SS>C H) 

'ilieorctKMl Pjamcworj' for the Chir.sroom Srutly (SS -C tfR) 
HyjKJtlicsc^: to ix: tested in ihe Classroom Study (tSS-C «9) 



SCHOOL-COMKiUNITY RELATIONS 

I INTtODUCTlON 

Significantly, Stuiiy of Schooling in llic United St^iics views ibe 
school as a total fjocial entity witljiii a commujiity-cultural context. 
Consequently, beyond trying to undcrntaml tlie many ijitcnial forces which 
detcnnlnc the "fiijictloning" school > we will attempt to clmractcrlzc the 
nature of the relationships that exist bet wen the school and its so-called 
community. CXir purpose Is to answer the question: What is the relation- 
fillip that exists between the school and its community in a variety pf school- 
community types across Uie United Statci;? Tliis study of Kchool-community 
relations is being supported by a gr.mt from tlic Cliarlc'S Stewart Mott 
Foundaticni. 

In addition to pi^oviding a more accurate picture of tJic rclritionshfpf^ 
betv/een schools and tl^clr various commimitlorj at the prccolleclate leve l, . 
a book-l(ngtJi report oh what a range of exemplar jiractices for t;chool- 
commimity rdatloMS hioks' like wDl be dcvcloix d, Tlic combinalron will 
provide a b::si.: for rcroinninulatioiif: iind snnU^'.ic;; jnUndcd to narrow IIic 
j;np Inlwccn whnt is ;nul v'hM lo b - in \hr criliral ;i rc:i of :;c ho(il- 

coninutnity vchiliciiis. . ' 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION * ' 

Tliere are sevenil "basic questions we are dealing \vitli iu.detemmtag • 

■ ■ . .. \ 

the xelationsMps tliut exist-beitween schools and certain pbmmunity groups. 
These questions fan under tlie follo\vjuig m . 

1. Perceptions - . , ; • 

• ■ . , 

We want to undertake a thorough examination of how perceptions of the 
school differ among tlie publics of various groups* within tlie community. Tlie£D 
diff erencesf* may exist among groups seeldbag conflicthag puriX)ses witJiin die 
school (i.e., political > cultural, or economic) and may* differ eveai more from 
tlie perceptions of tliose hitc rnal to tlie* school (i»e*, teachers, principal, ^ 
administrative' staff). Tliese data will be useful in identifying gaps bet*wcen 
how liie school perceives itself and how its various community groups view • 
it* Ttiis gap in perceptions becomes especially critical when it exists between 

parents and school, but wq wilLalso investigate how it inhibits or supports 

t - . . . . ■ . ■ ' - ' ' 

- ' • " \ 

the contributions of other community subsystems (i.e., industry, religious 
institutions, public sei-vices, activist organizations) to schooling* 
Expectations 

Infhteiicing perceptions a3:e the expc^ctations each community grf.tip has 
for /tlie educational, progranyUie- scnool provides » We will be- examhiing the 
immediate expeciation^j of different cJtniimunity groups for the organization 
and curricuhmi of the f^chool as well as Uieir long-a:ange axpoctations iai 
tcrilLS of vocational, iutMlectiiaJ, and s-ooial a/!jj;ii:at;iOiis Tpr studajit^^itlim 
tha Bcliuol prq^^r^un* 



Closely related to tlrese expectations are the needs of eacl) of tliese 
groups. Part pf our base-line dat£t should provide detailed profiles on each 
of theVomnnunity subsystems that we can begin to identify and explain 
thei^^different needs with respect to the sclibol. Included in such profiles 
will be background data on the S* E.S*', political orientation, unique purposes, 
adid cOimnunity experience of each* group* Again, the parent graip will be of 
particular importanc*^ i^fecause its members combine a personal interest in 

the education of their child (ren) witli a community (or taxpayer) interest in. 

■» 

good schooling. ^ . - ^ - 

3, Information System (communications) 

' A third emphasis of tho^istudy will be upoh identifying, the information 
network, both forBial and informal,; that existft betwejbn the school and each 

. - , ■ ■ J. - 

community group. The nature of tins information exchange can be explored 
thx'ough the broad question; How does the school learn about the commimit^;^?^^ 
. thti community about the school? - 

We are concerned with viewing the information system as a two-way 
process. We will want to examii^c the communication .system (s) in terms of 
content, actual vehicles, accuracy, acccsi>i]:i]Jty, nnd ur;efulncss for follow 
through* * ' ' 

4. hivolvemcnts 

It j« our iutt'iificu to collcet deKcriplivc data oii the raufvo of involw.- 
mentr. cxhuiitg bc'!\7<.;en^ct)immuuty participantfi and the jjcIiooI. The;JC niight 
Xonn a. hierarchy of itivolvcnujnl:.'.: r.inghi^;' fj:o)n direct eomniunity controJ of 




school decision making to pmore i\nssive observations made by a parent driving 

" ■- . . . ■ t 

his child to school; ^Bachr type of Involvement identified miglit be clmracterizcd 

by criteria of level, depth, satisfaction , and expectations. 

5» Influence . . * 

One of the most difficult categories of our research involves the 
influence that various community groups exercise over schools. Tliis class 
of data will reveal which groups and/or individuals seem to have the gi^eatest 
5r least say in educational decision making* 
L ^- Resources ' ^ ' . 

An attempt will be made to develop a handbook for sch<^ol people 
which will detail the resources available in diffcripg community types. 
Various groups and agencies will be interviewed to determine the extent of 
their involvement with schools and/or their willingness to be involved with 
schools. An attempt vail bo made to identify barriers and gateways that 
determine the extent of utilisation of community resources. 

Work on categories 5 and 6 is in the very beginning stages. Further ^ 
conceptuali/.ation is needed and is currently in process. 

PROGRJiSS TO DATE • ' • 

L . Sccurcil funding for substudy on August 21, 1974, from Cljarles Stewart 
. Mott Foundation. I 

2. Completion of r^taff hiring. We bc^gan ;is n total group September 9, 1974. 

3. Inil intcMl a cojununiication nutwork among gj'onps doing work in school - 
community rcliUien*; ilirougiiout ihe lJ. S. 'Ihifi iietvvork j^; being. duvciopud - 
and uxj Kinder] . ' * 
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PKOGRESS TO DATE (contM) . . 

4. Continued refinement ^nd ex-pansion of categories (interest areas) 
within which we need data collected. 

.1 . • 

5. Further de/elopmcnt of literature search in school -community relations. 

6. Continued searcli for instjrumentatiou that might be used for data 
■} collection. . * • 

7. Completed j)rdlin)inary community interviewing with school Ix)ard 
members, supurintendent and staff, newspajxir editor, and several 
parents. Santa Monica, Califomia, waji sample community. 

8. Developed a pa-rent survey instrument and pretested it in two elementary 
schools, one junior high school, and one high school in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Results- were analyzed and fed back to the principiil 
of one elementary school. 

9. Bc-:gan frequent coisultation with data management groiijfefgt^ further ^ ' 
refinement of sampling techniques, 

10. Identification of a ccrnmunity within the Los Angeles metroi>Dlitan area 
and beginning of prepilot data collection. Conmiunity selectfcd is 
Culver City. ■ ' \ 

11> Continued work on definition of theoretical framework within whicnxthe" 
study is to be conducted. " - \ - 

12. Continued development of articulation of school-community relations \ 
study with oUicx^'segments of the total study. * . . \ 

■ ' •■ " ' • \ 
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LONG-RANGK OBjRCTIVES" 



1. 

Y 

3. 
4. 

- 5. 
6.. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

, 12. 
13. 

U. 
15. 
16. 



Submission of position ixijiers by contributing 
authors of exemplar models ))00k 

Gompfetion of devclopnicnt^f data collection 
instrumcjits 

ComplcUou of pilot testing in Southern Califoniia 



Target Completion Date 

May 1975 

June 1975 
June 1975, 



Submission of exemplar modelsf chapters^by major 
authors 

Coding, data processingjFrom pilot test 

Editing of exemplar ju'>dels chapter)? nrior to 
submiBsion to McGrawHill 

Final analysis of piloMest data 

Instrument revisions 

Publication of exemplar models book 

National data collection 

Codingland data processing of nationaldata 

Analysis of national data collection 

Firj^t drnft of 'I'he Sc hool and Its Com mu nity, rcpoxn 
on \hc study, 

Fecdluck to ixirticipiiin{^ schools and communities 
Filial dr.ift uf 'J l.f Srhoul and Its Coi. imiinity 
I'ublieulioii of Tin* i'.cbool .iiid ^t^' Conirniiiiilv 



August 1975 
August 1975 

l^overriber, 1975 
December J 975 
March 1976 
May 1976 
June 1976 
Augu'st 1976 
March 1977 

June 197K 
July 19:78 
January J 979 



D0CDMKN'I3 AVAILABLE 
Data Collection r»strunnunts 

1. Parcnt^ifiurvey Forms 

a. En^sh/Spanish Comprehensive Version (17 pages). Spring 1974 
(SC1?34) \' . 

b. English Shortened Version (8 pages), May 23, 1974 (SC *35) 

1: Telei>honc Log Fo^m (SC #36) 

(for data colhiction from school offices) 

3. Community Resource Record (SC #37) 

(for data collection from faculty members) 

Analyses 

1. Summary of Van,Gogh Elementary SchoolJRarent Survey (SC #19) 

2. Summary of Herrick Elementary School Parent Survey (SC #20) 

A* 

■ y 
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DATA MANAGKMRNT 



The function of the Data Management Section includes responsibility^ 

« 

for the research design and sampling plan for the Study of Scliooling, assls- 
tance to each of the substudiec in operatJonalizin^ the constructs whicJi aire . 
inherent in their conceptual models, participating in instrument development 
" and refinement, integration of the substudies, data analysis, and interpretation* 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND §AMPLING 

The sample of schools will be selected from the 12 states studied by 
Roald Cajpmlxjll in his project on sclwol governance; The sample will con- 
sist of 72 .W^ioolH Bxxjfi^d in 24 "triples," wliich consist of a high sclx)ol, 
a feeder junior high and a feeder elementary school. Two triples will be 
selected in each of the 12 states. 

The sample will be stratified according to two variables: size and 
socHf^cconomic status. Included wiihin each of the four cells of the resulting 
sampling .sti\'ila will be additional characlt-rifitirf; such nv. mfiropoliinn/i'ural 
and rac inl mix. 

DliTHRMINA'l'ION Oi* SPIICJFICA'I IOa'S FOR f^ l'RATIi- JCA'l^lON VARJAHLl-S 

A coniprclicrisivt* rt'Yit'vv of r(\st\'ircli n-junls antl nonr«-st';jrc.'Ji-^ha;;c'd 

cducnlioiial liu r;fUii c whic h di.st iuif: tlh t ffi ( tj; of scihool si/.f aiul SDS on 

/ 

\ / . 



schooling has bcjcn completed ajul bibliographies prcp;iretU Abstracts of 

these rc|X)rts are available in a central file in the JljDjri|A{ library. 

It 

In reference to tlie size of school (high school) there is considerable 
variation among the size categories which the research reviewed designates 
as large, medium, and small. For example, Kleinert (1969) defined a 
' small lichool as having less than 599 pupils, a large school over 1500 pupils. 
Knowles (I96l>) slated that the dividing line was at 500 pupils, Cohani (1967) 
defines a?mall school as one having an enrollment of less tlian.400 pupils, 
and Kelson (1964) suggests that 800 pupils or more constitutes a large 
school. The two "variables most commonly found to be associated with size 
of school arc extracurricular participation of students (favorable to small 
size) and hrer.dtllof curriculurn (favorable to large slzv). /ITie review 
indicates that there is little agreement regarding the relationship of size of 
high scIjooI enx'ollment to a variety of other student, teacher, .program, and 
community variables. Inasmuch as we are restricted to two levels of the 
si'/e straiificntion and desire a clear distinction bctweeai the categories, 
the det ision wns m;uU' to define sni.ill Jngij nhon] as h^Jvfng less th»ui nOU 
slUil. I'tj cjirolled niid a large* ln;j'i ju haul ut: oni* Ju';vjug lODO ox: uioja- slud' uti 
TlK'sr .^:pccifir.Jtit)UK ennhle us in ineludj p:^ iIk- iiojnil'itici)) frrjni winch ihi: 
samjih' will lu- sehn 1e<I 7U 1 \)vr cent of the jv.iilnlilc S( hooh^ ;nul 71.7 per 
cent of ihe av.uh.Mt sluiK tits ii^lh^- tweUv Ntnii-s, v/hit h ( niu)!.) res r:jv(ir.»hly 
with Ihr di::: f'ihuHt u of hi'honl;; (72.7 jht c enl) .'fiul ;Jud. jj (71.4 p: r t ^Mt) 
o\er all filly stah • . 



\ . ' Schools" . Studcntfi 

<; 5Q0 > liQ0O < 500 > 1000 

12 States 43. 6 28. 0 16. 5 55. 3 

50 States 48.8 23.9 16.4 55.0 

' . ' - "* 

In reference lo the SES stratification, the literature review has been . 
supplemented by personal contacts with reseai^ch staffs engaged in Bludietf of 
schools (Rand, S* 1\ C» , N# O. R. C. , Survey Research Center at U. C. L. A. , 
and U.C. L» A. taculty). Abstracts and sunnmary of contacts are available 
in the central file at th^ |i|d|e|a I library- 

PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF PILOl^ SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA . 

A meeting was arranged with Dr. Vindent Madden, Deputy Chief, 
Program and Evaluation, at the Slate Department of Education in SacraniAto 
to initiate the procedure for selecting scIkjoIs for the pilot study in Califor- 
nia in the spring of 1975. Dr. Madden's office is obtfiining for us a listing 
of all Iliree-ycar high schools in California which meet our size apecificntions 
()es5; than 500 r:jul over 1000). A random sampling prorcduic will be used 
to select ihc pilol ychaolr; from Mic toldl po)vj];ftii»n. TJio lij.:ljng v/ill include 
the fec(!or lliree-y(rnr junior higli .schuoh; ii\u\ feeder fiix-year elcmcnlary 
schools, llie choice of fct-dcr junior'liigh and elcmcnlcjry school to be 
selected in conjunclloj) v/iih atiy liij'.h lioo] v. ill \vj basi d primarily on llu' 
honu>i;ria ity wilhiu tlio triple in rcrqv.ct fo iIk* .si^v^inid mI.S vari:ib-»\s» Dr. 



. Madden suggested that we migli! use the procedure develoi)ed for Senate 
Bill 90 for determining *an SES index for our selection of scliooliijii^this . 
stratification variable. This procedure produces a scale value by combining . 
racial mjx, transiency of fjtudents, a)]d money entitled to under Title I 
legislation. • 

INSTRUMENT DRVULOPMENT AND DATA ANALYSIS 

Affective Substudy 

Three members of the data management scciion worked with the 

Affective siibi;tudy in developing the SAI-Q, a questioiuiairc administered 

to students in grades four to^six to assess tlieir perceptions regarding the 

frequency of occurrence and their feelings about classroom interactions 

and processes which jnflut^nce the nffc'ctivc climatc^ of the classroom. 

These slaff members assisted in the odministralion of the? (luestiomKJire in 

fourteen classrooms; iuialysis of these data is in process at the present 

time. The CALM-I, an observation schc^dulc for assessing the classroom 

climrite was dc-vi loped aiul refiut r! by a four-person team who observed 

and r. ted Ivveni v" cUi^ ..^ i'ooins in t i-j:? sc lu obi^ 'i h. in5;lnn*ieMtn arc 

> 

lislrd in ihe J t fKul i^f \\v: Affi^ Hve Mtl'^'tudy, 

* 

CI snnun St>ri:tKSy':le.u 5>tI) .ltu!j/ 

'i1u' fir::? -{^i.iii ' «iMr st innu ui e (!<'Vi IrijX'd by ibe C !f;e,jnHi:u fl'u ial 
Sysl( ni w;is i^cIrNli il i i th' jt'^. \\\::\^ daa ;ne cu, m jilly briui; 

« 

c 

■ .... . ■ JJ^^J ... 
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analyzccj. This instrument is lifted in the report of the Classroom Social , 
System substudy^ , 

DATA COLLECTION CONCERNS AND ACTIVITIES ^, 
Vicie oto pes fts Training Tec hi ikiuc 

Videotapes of classroom activities were made in tWclvc clemcnuiry 
fidiools and one high school to explore the feasibility of using »cgmcnir> of ^ 
claWoom beliavior for training observers. Analysis ot these tapes is in 
process and will continue as time permits. 
Demographic Variables • 

A cpniprehenslvc list of dcmogrupliic variables which arc of interst 
to severaTor all of the sul^studles Ivas been compiled and work isln progress 
to determine the most appropriate and efficient daui sourcQ for ol^ining 
this information as well as the most siiiul^laform for tlie data to serve the t 
needs of each subsiudy. 

Cost Fstimatcs • ' » ^ 

A preliminary cost estimate for data collection Itiscd on a scries 
of aUcrniilc plaiis v.ms made in the sj»rin[( of 1974, A current resource 
estimate is beinj^niadc for a siinulatc\l tliia coTIcciion in a large scIhk)! 
triple* i»i Califonu:i vvliich wiU nn iu paraU* Ihc \:\\m\\\c\\ which have h. m n*: 
within each suhsnuly since the Jnn'c 19^-1 cfilimatf. 
In1(*}^>'.t1 ('f Sti!v;Ui;li< J (^<nvrpln:?l an<f m jii»*iuf 

In (uMt'i to inJ( f,»alc ,tlM- (bt.) i oU'. i i !<»h ro- \ W v;i rinir* : nh- 

Sliii^iv.:;, a 111.1* ItM' t'li.i ri ha?: })■ ' i ijmi J la m hj*l • rc-.t .M i Ii (|Mr..Jinir; 

■ ,. ' '■ 



(construcl^s/variablesX data sources, 3-csponsii)Ic subslTidy, and lyixr.aiul 
sUigc of development of iiistnimentalfon# Each substudy wU] maintain ^ 
reference dociimaits \vhich vviJl Ijicludc operational definitions of their 
constructs to. enable oUier substudics to determine Ihc extent to which these 
daUi may serve to answer questions which evolve from an integratioji of 
sii])sli]du s*at \]ic conceptual leveL 

PL AKS FOR NEXT SIX MONTHS 

1, Selection of sample of Bchools for California pilot study* 

2# Continuation of analy.sis and refinement of propilot instnmicnts for 
all Kubstudies, 

3. Iiidividna]- members of the Data Mana^^emcnt Stxtion will continue 
to work Vi'ith Uic various subritudics in instnnncnt dc\'clopmcnt. 

4. Iniefrri't Jou of jiKStrunient^; across subsnidief;. 

Assist in ndmini.otraliun of questit^niiaire and classroom. ob;rrvntion,s^ 
prepiloL and pibjif sluJy, . t , 

6t Compleiion of re;:onrce e^itimatt* for datii collection for pilot study. 



1 0\\; liAKGE PLANS 

I. Si'h i t»«>:i iif •:;'tnph- ;;rT»<K>!'r iar n:y|ion.»1 sii;dy« 
?, AitalyNjs of data fi* l!a1 MDi'jiia inhit Ntiuly/ 

pj » p:f i ,it loi) itM' n in.i il ;JiuIy, 

c , 

y 



DOCUMKN'IS AVAH.AUI.E 

1. Cun-OTt Research and Sampling Plans (DATA US) 

2. Bibli(»i;raphy on Scliool Siic (DATA *8) 

3. Dibliogrophy on SJJS (DA'J'A i-9) 



